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Elmer More, " to the clamour of our personal desires," this ia 
seen to be no obstacle to true religion. 

Nevertheless, there may be a certain danger in ignoring the 
aforesaid antinomies — in seizing too precipitately the more human 
and less goring horn of the dilemma. " Heaven," writes Mr. Camp- 
bell, " could prevent anything it chose to prevent taking place on 
earth. If it does not do so it is because it does not wish to do so, 
because the alternative would bring greater evil in its train." Thus 
Heaven is made subject to the law which determines what is evil 
and how it shall be caused, which is unthinkable. Doubtless, hu- 
manly speaking, Mr. Campbell is right ; but perhaps at just this 
point a little agnosticism would be wise. 

Mr. Campbell is certainly right in declaring as he does that 
" the object of life on this planet, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, is not happiness, but the development of latent faculty, the 
bringing out of the potentialities of existence as a whole," and 
this is a truth which he splendidly emphasizes. " Perfect happi- 
ness, fulness of joy," he continues, " will come later, when we 
have got up to it, as it were, when we have reached the ultimate 
goal of all our strivings." Eeduced, therefore, to its simplest form, 
the question which Mr. Campbell discusses is, If God wants ue to be 
happy, why does He not make us happy at once? It is just here 
that knowledge ends and faith begins. It is as futile to ask why 
God works through the law of evolution as to ask why He works 
through the law of gravitation. 

The root of the matter lies, after all, in man's moral intuition ; 
and perhaps there is no single lesson to be drawn from life or from 
the war that is better worth preaching than that which Mr. Camp- 
bell brings out in his fine chapter upon " The Higher Command " — 
the lesson that there is in human life a force which ever and anon 
" tears the meanness out of us like a tornado sweeping through a 
Bmelly township and hurling all its foulness away in a moment 
on the wings of the blast." 

Mr. Campbell's discourses have appeared onee a week in the 
columns of a London Sunday paper. Some of them have been pub- 
lished from time to time in American newspapers. It is cheering 
to know that so spiritual a teacher may reach so many minds. 



The Religion op Experience. By Horace J. Bridges. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

The conviction that men can and must cherish some vital belief, 
so characteristic of the religious writings of this soul-trying time, 
is strongly evinced in The Religion of Experience, by Horace J. 
Bridges. Perhaps no bolder challenge to atheism, no more definite 
exposition of a rational faith than this treatise of Mr. Bridges', 
has come from any free-thinker in recent times. 
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Of the fundamental questions to which the world-war has given 
new emphasis, the author takes up first the one which is most 
widely discussed — the question whether the church has failed. Mr. 
Bridges adopts a view that is expressed nowadays with a frequency 
and an emphasis that are significant. To him the church is not, 
as it is so often assumed to be, primarily an organization for social 
service, but an institution for the teaching of spiritual truth. It is 
no wonder, thinks Mr. Bridges, that able men appear loth to enter 
the service of the church when the duties of a minister as at present 
conceived are such that no man can perform them satisfactorily. It 
is only by returning to its true function as educator, edifier, and 
unifier of the nation that the church may become really efficient. 

But if unity and efficiency are to be attained, it is evident that 
some agreement as to the fundamentals of faith is requisite. It 
is the author's conviction that " practical agreement is less im- 
possible as the outcome of an investigation of the psychological and 
sociological aspects of religion than upon the basis of theological or 
metaphysical study." On the threshold of the inquiry, however, 
stands the question, "What is God ? 

Of this all-important question there are two phases: the first 
has to do with the existence of God, the second with the reality 
of God. Such at leaS"t is the distinction which Mr. Bridges, in 
common with many of the philosophical thinkers of our time, insists 
upon. To put the case in technical language, existence is an intel- 
lectual category, while reality is a volitional category. It is true, 
no doubt, that to the " naive realist " of today, and perhaps to the 
majority of men always, a God who perhaps does not exist but is 
nevertheless real is unsatisfactory. Still, the distinction has its uses 
and may be accepted for what it is worth. It enables one at least 
to relegate to the misty region of metaphysics and of practical ob- 
livion those antinomies which have troubled the minds of so many 
seekers after religious truth, and to bring back God into life as a 
practical reality. 

It may be said that Mr. Bridges' discussion of the existence of 
God is Spencerian and perfectly clear; that his conception of God 
as a reality is Jamesian and also clear; but that those who are 
obstinate in believing that truth is truth and not merely " the 
expedient in the way of our thinking " will be haunted in reading 
this treatise by an old philosophical difficulty. The trouble is that 
in making the distinction between existence and reality one is 
liable to accept reality as a synonym for existence, because reality 
is all that practically matters. But one need not be a pragmatist 
in order to derive good from a discussion of religion as experience. 
As experienced, God may be denned as " the integrated harmony 
of all the potentialities of good in every actual and possible rational 
pgent "; and perhaps it is safe to leave to the metaphysicians the 
question whether God is. or is not, simply " a moral ideal." 
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Next to the questions regarding God, must come in every Chris- 
tian mind those questions which concern the person and teachings 
of Jesus. It is a fact too often lost sight of that if we do not 
believe what Jesus taught we have no business to call ourselves 
Christians, no matter how religious we may be. Mr. Bridges could 
not logically avoid a discussion of the New Testament story and 
doctrine, and though this is really the least satisfying, as it is 
the boldest part of this treatise, it is not without value. The 
truth is that the higher criticism may be used to justify many 
different degrees of belief. Mr. Bridges uses it to strip the 
Gospels very bare — too bare, one may think. Yet this process 
of denudation may prove useful to many. If one cannot sub- 
scribe, for example, to the doctrine of non-resistance, it may be 
good for one to believe that this doctrine was preached not to the 
multitude but to the Disciples alone. 

Mr. Bridges is on less debatable ground in his chapter upon 
inspiration, for this is a topic that is well within the province of 
psychology. Inspiration, there is reason to believe, is a mental 
phenomenon quite distinct from the logical process, and the author's 
discussion of this subject is a real analysis — a criticism both of the 
naive belief in special inspiration and of the unintelligent denial 
of inspiration in toto — and not merely a groundwork for the ensuing 
argument which is to include Socrates with Jesus as among the in- 
spired. 

Whether or not one is prepared to go to the length of affirming 
that the method and secret of Jesus need to be supplemented by the 
method and secret of Socrates, one cannot doubt that the Athenian 
philosopher has an important lesson for the modern mind, and one 
is grateful for Mr. Bridges' clear demonstration of the permanent 
value of the Socratic thought. " The ultimate anchorage of the 
moral law," writes the author, " is the fact that it is what the 
nature of man spontaneously wills as soon as it understands itself." 
It is the emphasis of Socrates upon understanding, in connection 
with moral intuition, that gives its special character and value to 
his teaching. Moral intuition works through the mind and not as 
an independent organ of knowledge — that is a truth that we need 
to grasp if we are to hold fast to faith without stultifying intellect. 



History op the American Episcopal Church. By the Bever- 
end S. D. McConnell, D.D. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Company, 1916. 

It is reasonable praise to say that no history of a single church 
or denomination is more readable," more generally informing, more 
closely connected with life than the History of the American Epis- 
copal Church, by Dr. S. D. McConnell, of which the tenth edition, 
jrevised and enlarged, has recently come from the press. 



